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no doubt you think I must be very miserable ; but | and despair towards the Indian, who again repeated | he could no'longer endure, and s e % 
I speak truly when I say that every day I live with | the distre ssing truth. Disappointed love, a sens pursuc d with delirious eagerness ey i ; 
that kind, noble-hearted creature, the better I love | of degradation, perhapsof resentment, were all mii came within | » 
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Ub LAL quality UTE SREAR EIR SAIN EAE OL SLE beste 


he promis 


" | himself success beyond his former 


hopes. Ie was told, however, that the captain re- 
turned thanks for the honour intended him, and 
would wait on his Grace at the time appointed. 

When he came, the Duke received him with par- 


ticular marks of civility, and taking him aside with 


an air of great secrecy and importance, told him 


+3 1 ’ Sead 6% fi, ene ry ramnane te line, 
chiefly on account of a lady, who had |! hada 
pa ur regard for! , and had i t 
, 
to n 
f h 
’ fs 
" 
) " 1) ? 1) 
t sun t va t 
tha red in th uptain’s f \ 
I ‘ ttl | its . i a 
vit at en ty, st Duke 
’ was la uate rest 
, that |} t vether he wa n 
lupon, ar 1 whether he ought not to resentit ; 


and therefore put an end to his difficulties at once 
Che Duke laid his hand on his breast and devoutly 
swore that be told him nothing which he did not 
believe, upon good evidence, to be tru 

When word was brought that dinner was served, 
the captain entered the dinner room with great cu- 
riosity and wonder, but his wonder was unspeaka- 
bly increased, when he saw at the table—his own 
vife and children. 
lic by sending for them out of Yorkshire, and had 


The Duke had begun his fro- 


1s much if not more astonished the lady than he 
had her husband, to whom he took care that she 
hould have no opportunity to send a letter. 


It is much more easy to conceive than describe a 
meeting so sudden and extraordinary ; it is sufficient 
to say, that it afforded the highest entertainment to 


yt 


the Duke, who, at length, with much difficulty, got 
his guests quietly seated at the table, and persuaded 
them to fall to, without thinking of yesterday or to- 
It happened that, after dinner was over, 
word was brought to the Duke, that his lawyer at- 


morrow. 


tended about some business of his Grace’s order.— 
Che Duke, willing to have a short truce with the va- 
ious inquiries of the captain about his family, or- 
cred the lawyer to be introduced, who, pulling 
sut a deed that the Duke was to sign, was directed 
to read it, with an apology to the company for the 


nterruption. The lawyer accordi 





began to 
ad, when, to coinplete the adventure, and the con- 
sion and astonishment of the captain and his wife, 
deed appeared to be a settlement, which the 
Duke had made upon them of a genteelisufiiciency 
life. Having gravely heard the mgtrament read, 
he signed and sealed it, and delivered it into the 
uptain’s hand, desiring him to aceept it without 
ympliments, “ for,’’ said he, ‘I assure you it is the 
ast thing I would have done, if I had thought I 
puld have employed my money or my time more 


9 my satisfaction in any other wa; 





LA FAYETTE AT BOSTON. 

The most beautiful part of the spectacle was ex- 
hibited on the C The pupils of the public 
schools, both male and female, were arranged on 
the side of the mall, in two lines, reaching from 
Boylston street to the head of the mall, under the 
care of their re spective teachers, and protected from 
the press of spectators by peace officers, appointed 
for the purpose. Between these beautiful lines, 
the whole military and civil procession passed.— 

F ' , . > the ma an? 


mon. 


“ore 


teresting litth rl, of five or six vears old, stepped 


{ d, and vy placed in his barouche, present 
a wreath, and ade a bnet addr im the 
I I ti la t 
‘ 
r 
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/ ide * ‘ 
\ fant! ‘ 
‘. ’ 
Ww ' f ppt mm 
n pay the 
Oh! taketl FATHER-they we | 
Still bright iwarm affect cred 
5 U 
Oh! let then thy bemgnant sn 
And o’er thy brov if gle v bloom awhile, 
*Twin'd with th ured fame on thee bestow’d, 
When thy juny” heart with patriot ardou glo 
NSelf-exril’ d trom the charms of wealth and lo 
And home and friends,thou didst our champ prov 
And, bv the side of glorious WASHINGTON, 


Didst make our grateful country all thine o: 





Go, fragile offering, speak the ardent joy 


Our bosoms feel, which time can ne’er destroy 


We are indebted, we believe, to the brilliant pen 
of Pencrvat, for the following beautiful tribute 
to the great and honored name of Larayerre. It 





| 


! 
' 


appeared in some of our public prints a year ortwo | 


since. —{ Nat. Gat. 

TO THE MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE. 
We’ll search the earth, and search the sea, 
To cull a gallant wreath for thee ; 

And every field from freedom fought, 
And every mountain-height, where aught 
Of liberty can yet be found, 
Shall be our blooming harvest-ground 
Laurels in garlands hang upon 
Thermopyle and Marathon ;— 
On Bannockburn the thistle grows ;— 
On Runnymead the wild rose blows ;— 
And on the banks of Boyne, its leaves 
Green Erin’s shamrock wildly weaves 
In France, in sunny France, we'll get 
The Fleur-de-lys and mignonette 
From every consecrated spot, 
Where lies a martyr’d Huguenot ;— 
And cull even here, from many a field, 
And many a rocky height, 
Bays, that our vales and mountains yield, 
Where men have met to fight ~ 
For Law, and Linerty, and irr, 
And died in Freedom’s holy strife, 
Below Atlantic seas—below 
The waves of Erie and Champlain, 
The sea-grass and the corals grow 
In rostral trophies round the slain ; 
And we can add to form thy crown, 
Some branches worthy thy renown. 
Long may the chaplet flourish bright, 
And borrow from the Heavens its light ! 
As with a cloud that circles round 
A star, when other stars have set, 
With glory shall thy brow be bound, 
With glory shall thy head be crowned, 
With glory-starlike cinctured yet :— 
For air, and earth, and sky, and sea, 
Shall vield a glorious wreath to THEE 





Winter,” &c. we believe has not appeared in print 


before, in this country.—[ Edinburg Review. 





THE MAID OF ARUTINA. 


Forlorn among the Highland hills, 
*Midst nature’s wildest grandeur, 

*Mid rocky dens and wooden glens, 
With weary steps [ wander. 

The langsome way, the darksome day, 

The mountain mist so rainy, 





A 
Sweet maid of Arutina 
Yon mossy ro ud down the howe, 
! enw tre 1 and bonny, 
l t ath t hazl . 
‘ . \ 
‘) ; 
Ma 
ti ‘ 
i t ‘ 
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Ambition « ‘ mot 
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( but t ! ; 
I naid of Arutina 
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FROM THE LONDON LITERARY LZ 


rhe lights are fair in my father’s hal 
The red wine is ! 

But I'll fly like abu 
My Ocean Love ! 


d an 
for the 





There is gold around my silken robe, 
And white pearls are in my hair ; 

And they say that gems and the broidered vest 
Are woman’s chiefest care ; 


sut dearer to me is one silent smile 
Of thine eagle eye than them all ; 
And dearer the deck of thy bark to me 
Than my father’s lighted hall. 


I have no home now but thy arms, ; 
And they are all the world to me ; 
And be thou but true, I’ll never regret 
All, dear love! I have left for thee 


~_ —f——— q 
THE BEGGAR BOY.—rrom Lake’s poems 


I saw a little beggar boy, 
As o’er the waste he sped ; 
Hlis feet the wintry frost had nipp’d, 
The wind beat on his head : 
lis cheeks with want and grief were pale, 
And ashe told his simple tale, 
The tears that from his eyelids sprung, 
Plead far more ably than his tongue. — 


‘Why dost thou beg, my boy ” 
‘Why stroll thus idly here ” 
The little wand’rer thus replied, 
And wip’d a falling tear :— 

‘My mama, sir, is in the grave, 

My father is a Turkish slave, « 
He went to fight upon the sea, 
And there he lost his liberty !’ 


said I 


He said no more ; his heart was full ; 


No gold to give had I; : 
But pray’d to heaven, (’twas all I could) : é 
And bless’d him with a sigh :— : 
‘Oh thou! who canst the wanderer cheer, ; 
Deign to accept my pray’r sincere, 4 


And grant a quick return of joy, 
To bless the little beggar boy !’ 








126 
» doubt you think I must be very miserable ; but 
| speak truly when I say that every day I live with 


that kind, noble-hearted creature, the better I love 


as the best Indian I ever 
three 


ich, that he seems almost 





ill, I believe matches 


fore-ordained.’ 
*! dont know concerning that,’ rejoine d Mary.— 
Jam sure [am happier than I ever expected to be 
ifter Charles’ death, which is more than I deserve, 
onsidering I broke my promise to my dying mo- 





er, and deserted my father in his old age.’ 
While conversation of this nature was going on at 
home, Hobomok was pursuing his way through the 
oods, whistling and singing as he went, in the joy- 


ilness of his heart Ife had proceeded near half a 


nile in his way, when he espied an eagle, soaring 
ith a flight so lofiv, that he seemed almost like a 
peck in the blue abyss above. The Indian fixed 


is keen eye upon him, and as he gradually lower- 


1 his flight, made ready his arrow, and a mo- 
nent atter th l 
‘A tru m 


minded familiar to his ears. 


noble bird lay fluttering at his feet. 
hat, Hobomok,’ said a voice which 
He raised his head to 


from whence it proceeded. Charles Brown 
od by his side! ‘The countenance of the savage 
isstumed at once the terrible, ashen hue of Indian 


yaleness. lis wounded victim lay untouched, and 
hastily retreated into the thicket, casting back a 


ful glance on what 


supposed to be the ghost 
of his rival. Brown 


} 
* ie adva ul 


utter ipted to follow ; but the 





ed, the farther the Indian retreat- 
ed, his face growing paler and paler, and his knees 


embling against each other in excessive terror. 





*‘Hobomok,’ said the intruder, ‘I am a man like 
jurselt. I suppose three years ago you heard I 
was dead, but it has pleased the Lord to spare me in 
captivity until this time, and to lead me once more 
to New England. ‘The vessel which brought me 
hither lieth down a mile below, but I chose rather to 
be put on shore, being impatient to inquire con- 
cerning the friends I left behind. You used to be 
ny good frie 
ervice have you done for me. I beseech you feel 
f my hand, that you may know fam flesh and blood 
ven as yourself,’ 
After repeated assurances, the Indian timidly ap- 
proached—and the certainty that Brown was indeed 
live, was more dreadful to him than all the ghosts 
at could have been summoned from another world. 
‘You look as if you were sorry your old friend 
id returned,’ said the Englishman; ‘ but do speak 
ll me one thing—is Mary Conant yet alive ” 
Hobomok fixed his eye upon him with sucha 
range mixture of sorrow and fierceness, that Brown 
laid his hand upon his rifle, half fearful his intentions 
|. Atlength, the Indian answered, with de- 
erate emphasis, ‘She is both alive 
‘I thank God,’ rejoined the rival. 


k whether she 






4 ’ 
is married 


looked earnestly amd mgt } 
ighed deeply, as he Saidy ©The hand- 
some English bird hath for three yearglain in my 

som ; and her milk hath nourished the son of Ho- 
bomok.’ 


The Engl 


Phe savag 


on him, and s 








lance of mingled doubt 


hman cast a 


eo 


id, Hobomok, and many a piece of | 
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and despair towards the Indian, who again repeated 
the distressing truth. Disappointed love, a sense 
of degradation, perhaps of resentment, were all min- 
gled in a dreadful chaos of agony, within the mind 
of the unfortunate young man; and at the moment 


‘ 


it was difficult to tell to which of the two anguish 





had presented 
I 


dian gazed upon his rival, as he stood leaning his 


her most unmingled cup. The In- 


| aching head against a tree ; and once and again he 
ing his life. 


| ‘No,’ thought he, * she was first his—Mary loves 


| indulged in the design of tal 





him better than she does me; for even now she 


prays for him in her sleep. ice must be 


made to her.’ 

For a long time, however, it seemed doubtful 
whether he could collect sufficient fortitude to ful- 
The remembrance of the smiling 
wife and the little prattling boy, whom he had that 
It recks 
not now what was the mighty struggle in the mind 
of that dark man. 


arm, as he said, ’Tis all true which I have told you. 


| fil his resolution. 
| morning left, came too vividly before him. 
| 
| 


He arose and touched Brown’s 


It is three snows since the bird came to my nest ; 
and the Great Spirit only knows how much I have 
loved her. Good and kind has she been; but the heart 
of Mary is not with the Indian. Inhersleep she talks 
with the Great Spirit, and the name of the whit: 
man is on herlips. Hobomok will go far off among 
some of the red men of the west. They will dig 
him a grave, and Mary may sing the marriage song 
in the wigwam of the Englishman.’ 

‘No,’ answered his astonished companion. £ She 
Keep her and cherish her with ten- 
derness 


A moment ago, I expect d your arrow 


i. — 
| is your wife. 
| would rid me of the life which has now become a 


} 


burden. I willbe as gencrous as you have been.— 


I will return from whence I came and bear my sor- 


rowsas I may. Let Mary never know that I am alive. 


Love her, and be happy.’ 


‘The purpose of an Indian is seldom changed,’ 
replied Hobomok. 


far beyond the back-bone of the Great Spirit. For 


‘My tracks will soon be seen 


Mary’s sake I have borne the hatred of the Yengees, 
the scorn of my tribe, and the insults of my enemy. 
And now, I will be buried among strangers, and 
none shall black their faces for the unknown chief. 
When the light sinks behind the hills, see that Cor- 
bitant be not near my wigwam; for that hawk has 
Be kind to my 
His voice choaked, and the tears fell bright 


often been flying round my nest. 
boy.’ 
and fast. He hastily wiped them away as he added, 
*You have seen the first and last tears that Hobo- 
mok will ever shed. Ask Mary to pray for me— 
that when I die, I may go to the Englishman’s God, 
where I may hunt beaver with little Hobomok, and 
count my beavers for Mary.’ 

Before Brown had time to reply, he plunged into 
the thicket and disappeared. He moved on with 
astonishing speed, till he was aware he must be be- 
yond the reach of pursuit; then throwing himseli 
upon the grass, most earnestly did he hope that the 


arrow of Corbitant would do the office 





7 


sought, and wreak upon his head 





vengeance. But the weapon of his enemy came 


not. He was reserved for a fate that had more of 





wretchedness. He lay thus inact for several 
hours, musing on all he had enjoyed and lost. At 
| last he sprung upon his feet, as it stung with t 
\ : g 











he could no longer endure, and seizing his bow, he 


pursued with delirious eagerness every animal whicls 
came within his view. 

The sun was verging towards the western hori- 
zon, when he collected his game in one spot, and 
selecting the largest deer, and several of the hand- 


somest smaller animals, he fastened them upon a 


pole and proceeded towards Plymouth. 

It was dark, and the tapers were lighted through 
out the village, when he entered Governor Wins 
low’s dwelling. Whatever was the purpose of his 
visit, it was not long continued ; and soon after th 


deer was nois¢eiles 


ly deposited by the side of Mr 
Coller’s house, with a slip of paper fastened to hi 
branching horns. Hobomok paused before the doo: 


of his wigwam, looked in at a small hole which ad 


mitted the light, saw Mary feeding her Indian boy 
from his little wooden bowl, and heard her beloved 
voice, as she said to her child, ‘ Father will come 
home and see little Hobomok presently 

How much would that high-souled child of the 
forest have given for one parting embrace—one 
kind assurance that he should not be forgotten. Af- 


fection wa 





once his foot was almost on the threshold 
‘No,’ said he ; 


Spirit bless ’em both.’ 


‘it will distress her. The Gre: 


Without trusting another look, he hurried for- 


ward. He paused on a neighboring hill, looked 


towards his wigwam till his strained vision could 





hardly discern the object, with a bursting heart 


ava 


n murmured his farewell blessing, and forey« 


passed away from New England. 
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MCRAL REFLECTIONS. 
THE GARDEN OF HOPE. 
An extract from the 67th Rambler written by D 
S. Johnson, shows in a pleasing way the differenc« 
between the idle and diligent—between visionar 


ichemes and close calculations 


I was in the garden of Hope, the daughter of De 
, 


sire, and all those whom I saw thus tumultuously 


bustling round me were incit 


te 


he prom es ot 


Hope, and hastening to seize the gifts which she 


5 





held in her hand 

I turned my sight upward, and saw a goddess in 
the bloom of youth sitting on a throne : around ber 
lay all the gifts of fortune, and all the blessings of 
life were spread abroad to view ; she had a perpe- 
tual gaiety of aspect, and every one imagined that 
her smile, which was impartial and general, was di 
tected to himself, and triumphed in his own superi 
ority to others, who had conceived the same confi 
dence from the same mistake. 

I then mounted an eminence, from which I had a 
more extensive view of the whole place, and could 
with less perplexity consider the different conduct 


of the crowds that filled it. From this station I ob, 





served that the entrance into the garden of Hope was 
by ti ites, one of which was kept by Reason, 
L th ther by Fancy. Reason was surly and 


~~ a la 
upulous, and seldom turned the key without ma 


ny interrogatories, and long hesitation ; but Fancy 
was a kind and gentle portress; she held her gate 
wide open, and welcomed all equally to the district 


ul h tendency : so that the passag’ 


agree 








oe SS 


cla 
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was crowded by all those who either feared the ex- 
amination of Reason, or had been rejected by her. 

From the gate of Reason there was a way to the 
throne of Hope, by a craggy, slippery, and winding 
path, called the Straight of Difficulty, which those 
who entered with the permission of the guard en- 
deavored to climb. But, though they surveyed the 
way very carefully before they began to rise, and 
marked out the several stagesof their progress, they 
commonly found unexpected obstacles, and were 
obliged frequently to stop on the sudden, where 
they imagined the way plain and even. A thousand 
intricacies embarrassed them, a thousand slips threw 
them back, and a thousand pitfalls impeded their 
advance. So formidable were the dangers, and so 
frequent the miscarriages, that many returned from 
the first attempt, and many fainted in the midst of 
the way, and only a very small number were jed up 
to the summit of Hope, by the hand of Fortune.— 
Of these few the greater part, when they had ob- 
tained the gift which Hope had promised them, re- 
gretted the labor which it cost, and felt in their suc- 
cess the regret of disappointment ; the rest retired 
with their prize, and were led by Wisdom to the 
bowers of Content. 

Turning then towards the gate of Fancy, I could 
find no way to the seat of Hope ; but though she 
sat full in view, and held out her gifts with an air of 
invitation which filled every heart with rapture, the 
mountain was at that side inaccessibly steep, but so 
channelled and shaded that none perceived the im- 
possibility of ascending it, but each imagined him- 
self to have discovered a way to which the rest were 
strangers. 
this i 
themselves wings, which others were contriving to 
But with all their 
labor, and all their artifices, they never rose above 


Many expedients were indeed tried by 


idustrious tribe, of whom some were making 
ictuate by the perpetual motion. 


the ground, or quickly fell back, nor ever approach- 
ed the throne of Hope, but continued still to gaze 
it a distance, and laughed at the slow progress of 
hose whom they saw toiling in the Straight of Dif- 
ficulty 

Part of the favorites of Fancy, when they had en- 


le 


red the garden, without making, like the rest, an 
ittempt to climb the mountain, turned immediately 
to the vale of Idleness, a calm and undisturbed re- 
tirement, from whence they could always have Hope 
in prospect, and to which they pleased themselves 
with believing that she intended speedily to de- 
scend. These were indeed scorned by all the rest ; 
but they seemed very little affected by contempt, 

lvice, or réproof, but were resolved to expect at 
ease the favor of the goddess. 

Among this gay race I was wandering, and found 
1em ready to answer all my questions, and willing 
to communicate their mirth ; but turning round, ! 
saw two dreadful monsters enter the vale, one of 
vhom I Knew to be Age, and the other Want.— 


Sport and revelling were now at an end, and an uni- 


+) 


versal shriek of affright and distress burst out and | 
o oke me. 
Exiles, the proverb says, sunsist on Hope ; 
Delusive Hope still points to distant good ; 
: ; f 
ro good that mocks approach. 


Phere is no temper so generally indulged as hope ; 
} Se . . 1) £ . . . <8 
iS WCLI, lor hope ts necessary in every condition. 
ft is, indeed, very fallacious, at omises what it 


ion 


seldom gives; but its promises are more valuable 
than the gifts of fortune, and it seldom frustrates 
us without assuring us of recompensing the delay by 
a greater bounty, 


HISTORIC BEAUTIES. 


—————_ 








Soon inquiring of Thales, the Milesian philoso- 
pher, why, considering the happy situation of his 
affairs, he had neither wife nor children? Thales, 
for the present, made him no answer. A few days 
after, he introduced a stranger, properly instructed, 
who said that he came ten days ago from Athens. — 
Solon immediately asked him what newshe brought 
from thence : ‘I know of nothing extraordinary, re- 
plied he, except that the whole city celebrated the 
funeral of « young man, the son of a citizen, most 
eminent for his virtues, who, it seems, went abroad 
upon his travels. 


* Miserable man! cried Solon : 


but did not you hear his fame” «1 did, returned 
the stranger, but I forgot it ; this I remember, that 
he was particularly famous for his wisdom and his 
justice.’ ‘ Wasit Solon ? said our philosopher :’ ‘it 
was,’ answered the stranger. Upon this, our le- 
gislator began to beat his head, to weep, and todis- 
cover all the symptoms of the deepest sorrow. But 
Thales interposing, with a smile, addressed him 
thus: ‘These, O Solon, are the things which make 
me afraid of marriage and children, since these are 
capable of affecting even so wise a man as you; be 
not, however, concerned, for this is all a fiction.’— 
Whether on this occasion, or on the real loss of a 
son, is uncertain, Solon being desired by a person 
not to weep, since weeping would avail nothing : 
he was answered with much humanity and good 
sense, ‘Ind for this cause I weep,’ 
—>>——__ 

After Alexander’s last battle with Darius, only) 
sixty horsemen were able to keep up with him till 
he reached the enemy’s camp. There they rode over 
the gold and silver that lay scattered about, and pass- 
ing by a number of carriages full of women and 
children, which were in motion, but without chario- 
teers, they hastened to the leading squadrons, not 
doubting that they should find Darius among them. 
At last, after much search, they found him extend- 
ed on his chariot, and pierced with many darts.— 
Though he was near his last moments, he had 
strength to ask for something to quench his thirst. 
A Macedonian, named Polystratus, bro’t him some 
cold water, and when he had drank, he said, “ Friend, 
this fills up the measure of my misfortunes, to think 
1am not able to reward thee for this act of kindness. 
But Alexander will not let thee go without a re- 
compense ; and the gods will reward Alexander for 
his humanity to my mother, to my wife and chil- 
dren. ‘Tell him I gave him my hand, for I give it 
thee in his stead.” So saying, he took the hand of 
Polystratus, and immediately expired. When Alex- 
ander came up, he shewed his concern for that 
event by the strongest expressions, and covered tl 
body with his own robe. 








TRAVELS. 
An Afternoon Parly i :M 


We were introduced to several respectable fami- 


VU ri ico. 


lies in Zalapa, and spent many evenings with them ; 





livel t, music and dancing, filled up afew hours 


| that might otherwise have passed heavily. On th: 


| 
| 


| 


| 


first evening of my being in their society, I obsers 
eda smoke rising above the head of a lady who 
was playing on the piano; and on going round to 
I found that 
her engagement at th 


ascertain the cause, notwithstanding 


instrement, she did not 
forego her segar, but was puffing the fumes aw ay 
in volumes from mouth and nostrils. I never sav 
females of any country on such good terms with 


each other, expressing the greatest delight in meet 


| ing, and embracing most affectionately at parting 


The lady and gentleman of the mansion are always 
reminding you that the house and all that it cor 
tains are at your disposal, and if you express you 
admiration of any thing that belongs to them, they 
immediately assure you it is at your service. Thes 
are, it need hardly be repeated, mere words ot 


course, hyperbolical compliments, which almost go 
beyond the old Spanish salutation—* May you live 


a thousand years.” 


**I accepted an invitation from Mr. Hall, an Ex 
glish resident from Vera Cruz, to see a new esta 
blishment for the distillation of brandy. A plenti 
ful repast was served us in the Spanish style, ina 
house built of sticks. Of the 


greater portion oi 


the dishes, I could not learn the component parts 


but one striking figure was a pig three months old, 
roasted whole, and stuffed with walnuts, which I 
There 


was a great want of knives, as only one was allowed 


thought an excellent dish and well cooked 


to each table, andd was told this was common in S; 
nish America. Before dinner was over, aspecies of 


fun, something like what is practised durin 


is the car 
nival at Rome, commenced, A gentleman, rolling 
pik ce of bread between his fingers to the size of « 
pea, would, with great dexterity and privacy, flir 
it in the face of some one empl yed in ting ; tl 
party struck generally had his suspicions of 
quarter fro1 when t came, and woul } 
opportunity of returning the compliment. 1 
more surprise was excited, the more this sort of | 
pitality Was practis¢ 1, until the battle beca 
neral, and at last whole cakes ws exnend , 
this species of sport. The fair part of our compa 


ny retired to a plain before the house, and 


followed by the gentlemen, the game still contin 
ing. 


rumn 


To this succeeded dancing to a guitar, 
by a pretty little girl about 12 years old, and som 
ladies accompanied with their voices the movement 
of their feet. 


Whilst this amusement was going on, 
a fine young bull was brought and tied by a lor 
cord to the stump of atree ; the beautiful little an 
mal seemed for awhile to enjoy the noisy sport a 
ed seve 
ral very marked insults, when he lost his t mper, 


much as any of the company, till he rece 


and with considerable violence ran at an 


against whom he had already shown marks of | 


tility. Severalgpersons now joined in the attempt 
\ ] 
to work himaup to the highest point of irritation 
the young méf2dvanced in front of him with only 
a pocket handkerchief, and when they ! 1 provol 
ed him to attack them, would merel step le, and 
] t e handk } i ii 
t had cor i ( ( an- 
¢ he I a t H ' 











the bull broke the rope ; but the sable ad 


Versary 
very dexterously turned short and seized hit by the 
tail, and contrived to hold him till anotherrope w: 
passed round his body, and he was again secured. 


A soldier next leapt on his back, but af a few ef- 





forts the animal threw him to a con 


tance, and he fell with violence. It now became 


quite furious, when an Indian sprung upon its back, 


clasping its sides with his legs, and resisting every 
effort of the b 
ly galloping off into a wood. 

**It was the 


ellowing brute to dislodge him, final- 


first time | had ever witnessed any 
thing like a bull-fight, even of this mtmic kind ; and 
as the parties did not seem to apprehend any peril, 
the laughter, in which the females had no inconsi- 
derable share, was very boisterous and long conti- 
nued. Some of the ladies remarked that the sun 
was low, when a general retreat was made to the 
old 
whom I 
tI was 


to witness the conclusion of all Spanish parties. 


but a long 


id by 


whispered to me tlia 


house. 1 concluded all was over ; 
table was brought out, and the frict 


had been introduced, 


‘Cards were produced, the table was immediate- 


ly id with doubloons and dollars, and consider- 
able sums were won and lost in a few minutes. I 
was shocked to see the change which took place, 
and in so short a time, from boisterous but innocent 


mirth, to adisplay of passions of the worst kind, and 


in which the ladies acted a still more unpleasant 
Those beautiful 


beaming black eyes which, but a few minutes | 


part than in the former 


sports. 
i 


a 
fore, had sparkled with life an ] joy, were now over- 
cast and louring with expressions of avarice and dis- 
cord ; not one smile nor jest occurred during the 
whole of this short scene ; for it only continued 


whilst the horses were getting ready, when our ca- 
valcade, consisting of twenty-four animals, took a 


narrow path through the woods. It was some time 


before hilarity resumed its sway, when some cur- 
vetting and racing took place among the sprightly 
little chargers. We entered the city of Xalappa 
after sunset in a body, and I was much pleased with 


what I had seen; the entertaianment, in its leading 


features, carried my ideas back to the days of good 
Queen Bess.”—[ Bullock’s Residence. 
$$ 
THE FASHIONABLE WORLD. 
Ambiguous Explanation.—The following laco- 

.? correspondence has recently got abroad among 

he upper circles, to the great annoyance of a fe- 
nale of high fashion who is known to be the sub ject 
fit; the words we have put in Italics are under- 
scored in the originals :— 


‘Lord 


“ SATURDAY, JULY 17. 

is given to understand that 

r W has affirmed in a public com- 
pany, that Lady was person of 

oubtful character. Lord requests 
‘o be informed whether Sir W did 
nake such assertion, and if he did, begs 
to ask for an explanation. The bearer 
vill wait his answer.” 











a 








ANSWrRh.— “ SATURD?Y, Jury 17. 
“Sir W docs not recollect to have 
ised the expression referred, t@ respect- 








ng the character of Lady » nor does 
he think it likely he should, s he does 
not know any female in the circ of fa- 


of whose character there can 


, “5 


hion 


5 








THE 


LADIES’ GARLAND. 


_POETRY._ 


HE BOSTON TELEC 
T HE MOTHER. 
Her babe was very sickly, and its cheek 

Wore not the hue of health. Its little bosom 
Just heav’d with its faint breath, and ever often 
A sob escap’d its heart, and a big tear 

Caine rushing to its eye. Its blood!ess lip 
Secm’ 1 not the prey of fell disease, but death 
Came calmly o’er its frame, like a thin mist 
Over a lake at even, or a melting 

Of distant music on the silent sea.— 

The mother watch’d her infant, as it pined 

And sickened on her bosom ; and she hush’d 

ts low and plaintive murn’rings,—and at night 
When all around was sleep, and the air 

In its unechoing silence gave no sound, 

She sat with heavy eyelids by her child, 

And hush’d her very breath, lest it should wake 
And find its griefagain. Night after night 

t and when day 


RAP 








She thus did keep her vigils ; 
Rose on her wearied senses, and she fain 
W ould | 
Of her awaken’d babe o’ercame her weariness ; 
And she refus’d to listen to the voice 

Of those who read consumption in the flush, 

That dee pene d on her cheek ;—and only once 
While her sick babe was sleeping, did she walk 
Abroad in the cool air; and then I met her 

By the lone grave of him who in his life 

Had lov’d full tenderly that babe and her. 

She knew herchild would die: but she had thought 
That she would watch its sufferings, and stand by 
To do that office which affection loves, 

And yet doth weep, to do,—of closing up 

The cold and stiffened lid—and she had napa 

That when its pulse was still, and its young 
Was silent in its bosom, that her hands 
W ould shroud its limbs for burial, and her lips 
Press the last kiss upon its clay-cold cheek 


> heart 


Before ah foul worm’s riot.—But she sunk 

Beneath her ceaseléss watching, and consumption 
Quicken’d d his fearful work. Her pulse grew quick, 
And her limbs faint, and restless fever followed, 


With his consuming thirst—and wild delirium 

Sc in’ on her heated brain—and she would clasp 
Her pillow in her frenzy, and cry “ hush, 

Sleep on my babe—would that thy mother’s heart 
Could bear thy pain for thee—sleep on, sleep on—” 
And when at times she wept, and the cold tears 
Came down in freshness on her bosom, reason 
Would for a moment gleam—and then she knew 
That she had not her babe—and she remember’d 
Chat it was sick and wasting—and a sorr 


Such asa mother’s heart alone can fee}, 
upon her. 


YUNA 


Sat heavily 
*Twas the hour 

t—and the heavy air lay shimb’ring 

‘ep trance—and the green leaves 

r undulations, and press’d down 

By the night-falling dew, seem’d overpowered 

By a resistless sleep. The watch-dog’s bar 

Was heard not in the distance, all except 

At hourly intervals, when the chiding clock 

Rung out the passing hour, one sullen how! 

Broke in upon its echoes, and again 

Unbroken silence reign’d. The weary nurse 

Had kept her drowsy wate ch, and the sick mother 

Lay still upon her pi llow, singing fitfully 

A low and soothing lullaby ‘and when 

Her voice grew faint, and her parch’d tongue refus’d 

To do its office more, she smil’d and said, 

“Tis well, my wailing babe, thy mother’s voice 

Grows weak in lulling thee, and her fond heart 

Which liv’d not, but to quell thy infant tears 

And soothe thy grief awhile, is fading with thee— 

And so ’tis well : and I will only wait 

To see thee plume thy wing, and then my life 

Which flows from thee its fountain, will dry up, 

And Eshall follow soon.” She would have spoken 

Of him who gave that infant child its being ; 

But e’er the accent fell, she turned her head 

Aside upon her pillow, and a gush,— 

As if her ** head were waters,” and her heart 

Ifad loosen’d every feeling in the flow— 


Of midnig] 


Asifina 











iy her down to regt, the weak complaining 








Came 
Freely 





> out to tell that thought’s fill bitterness. 


, and long she wept, and all, who sorrow, 


Can tell the soothing influence of such tears. 


They had been dried, 


»efore her moistened lashes 


Had fallen like a veil, and she was sleeping, 


Asif she had not wept. 
And calm as in the hour of health. 
And ask’d to see her babe. 


She woke serene 
She spoke, 
It had been sleeping 


Quietly upon its nurse’s bosom, though so still, 
She knew not but its spirit was in heaven. 
They brought it to her, and she gently kissed 
Its thin and wasted lip, and ask’d them then 
lo lay it on her bosom, and to wind 

Her r nerveless arm around it, that her eye 


Mis 


She 


rht rest upon it in her agony. 


died—and they who stood around, approac! 


» 4} 


To take her infant from her cold embrace, 

Fearful that it might wake it from its sleep. 

But it could wake no more.—They mov’d it not— 
Only to place it closer to her bosom, 


And 


wrap them in the vestments of the 





— ee 
MY SISTER’S GRAVE 

The noon-day sun is riding high, 
Along the calm and cloudless sky 
The mantle of its gorgeous glow 
Floats sleepily o’er all below ; 

And heaven and earth are brightly gay 
Beneath the universal ray : ‘ 
Sut not a wandering sunbeam falls 
Within these high and hallowed walls, 
Which echo back my lonely tread, 
» solemn answers from the dead 
—The murmurs steal along the nav 
And die above—my sister’s grave ! 
’Tis evening—still I linger here ; 
Yet sorrow speaks not in atear ! 
The silence is so sadly deep, 

The place so pure I dare not we Pp 
I sit as in a shapeless dre: am, 





Where all is ¢ hs anging, save its theme 
And, if a sigh will sometimes he ave 

A heart that loves, but may not grieve, 
It seems as though the spirits round 
Sent back reproachfully the sound 
And then I start—and think I have 

A chiding from my sister’s grave ! 


; 


The feeling is a nameless one 

With which I sit upon thy stone, 
And read the tale I dare not breathe, 
Of blighted hope that sleeps beneath 
A simple tablet bears above 

brief record of a father’s love, 
And hints in language , yet more 
The story of a father’s grief: 
Around the night-breeze sadly plays 
With ’scutcheons of the elder days : 
And faded batters dimly wave, 
On high—right o’er my sister’s grave 


wes 


Lost spirit !—thine was not a breast 

To struggle vainly after rest ; 

Thou wert not made to bear the strife, 

Nor labour through the storms of life ; 

Thy heart was in too warm a mould 

To mingle with the dull and cold ; 

aie very thought that wronged thy truth 
‘ell like a bl light upon thy youth — 

: hou shouldst have been, for thy distress, 

Less pure, anc loh! more passionless ; 

For sorrow’s wasting mildew gave 4 


‘Thy beauty to my sister’s grave. 


But all thy griefs, my girl ! are o’er,— 
Thy fair blue eyes shall weep no more 
*Tis sweet to know thy fragile form 
Lies safe from ¢ very future storm : 

Oft as Lhaunt the dreary gloom 

That gathers round ay »eaceful tomb ; ; 
I love to see the lightning stream A 
Along thy stone with fitful gleam, 
To fancy in each flash are given i 
Thy spirit’s visitings from heaven ;— t 
And smile—to hear the tempe st rave 


Avove my sister’ $s quie te@raye 





